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EDITORIALS 


tives price relief in the way of amendments to 

CPR 55 and 56, but a certain amount of infor- 
mation from canners is necessary before any major 
change in the regulations can be made. Because it was 
felt that the industry itself could collect this informa- 
tion more quickly than could OPS, a subcommittee of 
NCA’s War Mobilization Committee has undertaken 
the job. Already questionnaires have gone out to pea 
canners. That was a week ago, if at this writing there 
is a single pea canner who has not yet filled out and 
returned this questionnaire, or at least given the rea- 
sons why he cannot do so, he should be hung, drawn 
and quartered. 

Meanwhile task forces of canners to assemble needed 
information to present the case of other commodities 
to OPS, have been formed. In short order canners of 
these products will receive similar questionnaires. 
Immediate response to these is likewise urgent. While 
your argument that these orders should be postponed 
until inequities are corrected, is perfectly sound, OPS 
apparently cannot be made to see it that way. In volun- 
teering to collect the needed information, your Com- 
mittee has accepted the burden of delay. Just how long 
that burden rests on its shoulders depends entirely now 
on the individual canner. 


BLOOD WANTED —In percentage of casualties, 
Korea is one of America’s costliest wars. Just so, the 
percentage of cures is amazingly high. One of the 
mai: reasons why is because the medics have found out 
how to take plasma right out into the field, so that it 
can be administered within minutes after the casaulty 
has been sustained. But now the good doctors have 
run into a supply problem. Reserve supplies of blood 
pla: ma have been completely exhausted. The military 
nee:'s for whole blood from which plasma can be pro- 
ces: «d, have been set at 300,000 pints per month for 
eve:’ month between now and next July. Present 
don: tions fall far below this figure —in June only 
50,050 pints, in July 36,000, so the emergency is very 

Most anyone could write pages and pages urging 
Sup} ort of this worthy cause, but this audience does 
not .eed that. Surely a mere mention of the above 
fact. will remind each reader to appoint a responsible 
Pers .n to organize and carry through a donor program 
In ov ice and plant. Those who have not experienced 
the tirill of this very personal gift have a real treat in 
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store for them, for in the giving there is realization 
that you are actually giving a part of yourself to help 
relieve the pain, speed the recovery, or perhaps even 
save the life of an American boy, who is out there tak- 
ing all of the knocks for you. So regardless of your 
feelings about the Administration, the State Depart- 
ment, Korea, War; whether or not you are Democrat 
or Republican, Catholic, Jew or Protestant, you cannot 
help but experience a real personal thrill in this 
thought as your blood flows into the little bottle. 


BELATED DECISION — The exemption to the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act granted canners 
by the Secretary of Labor comes late, three months at 
least, and expires on December 31. Nevertheless, it 
will benefit all canners somewhat, and some canners 
substantially. To the same extent, it will lighten the 
headaches of the army buyer. Remembering that there 
are other years to come, and that Uncle Sam promises 
to be perhaps canners’ No. 1 Buyer for many of these 
years, it is now incumbent upon canners to prove the 
wisdom of this decision. The one and only sure way 
of doing this is to sign those contracts specifying 
grade, can size, container etc., and to offer them at a 
fair price. Before you sign that contract however, 
make doubly sure you know what it calls for, and that 
you can perform. Your buyers are in position, ready 
and willing to advise you in this respect. 


BEST WISHES—Northwest Blue Lake bean can- 
ners are a proud lot. They think there’s nothing in this 
world like the Blue Lake bean, and maybe they’re right. 
At any rate, if they have their way, they will have the 
whole danged country eating Blue Lake beans for 
breakfast, dinner and supper. Being an “Easterner”’, 
the writer is forced to admit he has tasted some pretty 
nice canned beans that weren’t Blue Lake. In the same 
breath, he must admit he has not tasted too many Blue 
Lake’s. He has seen but not tasted (weak stomach) 
too many beans that never should have been put into 
acan. These, he has been told, to his amazement, are 
STANDARD beans. While the newly formed Blue 
Lake Merchandising Group will aim at a somewhat 
higher market, it’s not at all unlikely that the program 
will have its effect at all levels of the bean canning 
industry. Good luck, then, to these forward looking 
gentlemen, and may their efforts be so successful that 
the packing of the aforementioned border-line junk 
prove no longer profitable. 
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GLASSED FOODS 


PEANUT BUTTER HAS 
SPECIAL APPEAL FOR CHILDREN 


A new Home Makers Guild Survey on 
Peanut Butter-Spread recently completed 
for Owens-Illinois Glass Company em- 
phasizes the universal appeal of peanut 
butter for children, particularly those 
under 14 years of age. The survey is 
based on results of questionnaires sent 
to 1000 homemakers in various income 
and family size brackets representing a 
cross-section of the country. 

More. than nine out of ten consultants 
returning questionnaires report that they 
use peanut butter in their homes with 
88.9 percent having at least one jar on 
hand when questionnaire was received. 
Other spreads used in order of prefer- 
ence include jams-preserves, jellies, but- 
ter, prepared cheese, yellow oleomarga- 
rine, marmalades, and white oleomarga- 
rine. 

Families with children under 18 years 
eat more peanut butter than families 
with older children, the survey shows. 
Geographic location reveals that 59.3 
percent of the families are located in 
urban areas and 40.7 percent in rural 
areas. 

More than half of the consultants 
stated that peanut butter containers 
which could be re-used influence brand 
purchase. The 16 ounce (one pound) 
container was selected as the size most 
appropriate for use under present day 
buying habits and budgets. This was 
followed in order of preference by the 
12 ounce, 10 ounce, 32 ounce and 24 ounce 
containers. 

A total of ninety different brands of 
peanut butter are mentioned in the sur- 
vey. Printed survey booklet may be ob- 
tained from C. M. Dooley, Manager of 
Consumer & Market Research Division, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo 1, 
Ohio. 


GLASS CONTAINER COMMITTEE 
MEETS 


The Glass Container Manufacturers 
Industry Advisory Committee, meeting 
with the National Production Authority, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, recom- 
mended adoption of conservation meas- 
ures in all industries using selenium to 
bring supply and demand in balance. 

NPA explained that a critical shortage 
of selenium now exists because the lim- 
ited quantity produced is used not only 
by glass manufacturers, but also by the 
producers of stainless steels, rubber, 
chemicals ceramics and certain electronic 
and electric power equipment. 

Selenium, a by-product of copper smelt- 
ing and refining, is used by glass con- 
tainer manufacturers to produce a trans- 
parent glass such as is found in milk bot- 
tles, fruit jars and similar food packag- 
ing containers. Selenium is used to re- 
move the green color from glass. 

NPA told the committee that the cur- 
rent copper situation has made future 
production of selenium uncertain. The 
estimated 1951 production will be ap- 
proximately one million pounds, but de- 
mands now exceed the available supply 
by nearly 50 percent, NPA said. 

The committee heard a group of tech- 
nical experts report on the importance of 
selenium to the glass container industry’s 
production. The experts recommended 
that a conservation measure might re- 
duce the use of selenium by approximate- 
ly 30 percent by lowering the quantity 
used in glass manufacture. 

The committee agreed that the indus- 
try as a whole would be willing to oper- 
ate under such a conservation order if 
it were certain of getting whatever 
selenium was finally allocated to it. 

Committee members attending the 
meeting included: S. B. DeMerrell, An- 
chor Hocking Glass Corp., Lancaster, 
Ohio; Roger Hertzel, Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa.; E. F. Ball, Ball 
Brothers Co., Muncie, Ind.; C. R. Avery, 
Chattanooga Glass Co., Chattanooga, 


Tenn.; J. M. Foster, Foster-Forbes Glass 
Co., Marion, Ind.; J. 8S. Algeo, Hazel- 
Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W.Va.; H. 8. 
Wade, Owen-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; F. B. Pollock, Thatcher Glass Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Elmira, New York. 


UNIQUE DESIGN FOR 
READ DRESSINGS 


The new eight ounce capacity glass 
bottle for Read dressings is unique in 
appearance, convenient to use. It’s easy 
to grip and pour from. Its broad base 
makes for added stability on pantry 
shelf, table or in the refrigerator. The 
label too is unique... a paperboard tube 
or collar that fits snugly over tapered 
sides of the bottle’s base. It’s printed in 
four colors in white coated stock. This 
new glass package is used by J. L. Read 
Foods, Inc., Streator, Illinois for their 
Russian, French, Poppy Seed and Roque- 
fort dressings. The bottle and metal 
screw cap are by Anchor Hocking, label 
by National Paper Can and Tube, cellu- 
lose band by Armstrong Cork. 


LEMON 


EXTRACT 


extracts. 
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ILLUSTRATION PROVIDES INSTANT PRODUCT 
IDENTIFICATION 


Double advantage of instant product identification and a more 
attractive package has been acquired by the Baker Extract 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts, with the adoption of newly 
designed individual cartons for their complete line of flavoring 


Photo shows the new design (top row) along with the former 
carton (bottom row). 

Featured on the new carton are attractive four-color |itho- 
graph illustrations of the fruit from which each extract receives 
its flavor. Brand name and product identity are given more 
boldness to facilitate instant display-shelf recognition. 

The colorful new carton also carries the premium coupons and 
recipes that were on the former package. The premium coupon 
has been relocated on the side of the carton to allow more space 
for retailer price marking on the carton top. 

Sample-Durick Co., Chicopee, Massachusetts supplies the cat- 
tons. Extract bottles by Owen-Illinois and molded plastic 
closures by Armstrong Cork. 
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MUSSELMANS 


APPLE 


VINEGA 


VINEGAR PACKAGED IN 
RE-USE BOTTLE 


Musselman’s Apple Cider Vinegar is 
now being packaged in a new re-use “‘ice- 
box” bottle as shown above, according to 
the C. H. Musselman Company, Bigler- 
ville, Pa., packers of the product. The 
bottle serves double duty as refrigerator 
container for juices and other liquids 
after the vinegar has been used. Easy 
to handle, compact square shape of con- 
tainer appeals to retailers and house- 
wives alike for space-saving qualities on 
store shelves and home refrigerators. 
Musselman’s vinegar is distributed in 
the East through wholesale grocers, inde- 
pendent and chain stores. Colorful new 
label design carries red apple brand iden- 
tification. Quart Duraglas bottle sup- 
plied by Owens-Illinois; closures by 
Phoenix Cap; label by Piedmont Label 
Company. 


GLASS CONTAINER SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of 9,687,000 gross of glass 
containers in July 1951 were 5 percent 


below June 1951 shipments of 10,148,000 
gross, but 4 percent higher than ship- 
ments of 9,306,000 gross in July 1950. 
Narrow neck food container shipments of 
738,371 gross during July compared with 
908,249 gross in June 1951, and 843,814 
gross July a year ago. Wide mouth food 
container shipments, including fruit jars 
and jelly glasses, amounted to 2,326,366 
gross in July 1951, compared to 2,289,335 
gross in June, and 2,684,463 gross July 
1950. Packers’ tumblers also showed a 
decrease in July 1951, 89,240 gross com- 
pared to both June 1951, 120,509, and 
July 1950, 124,517 gross. 


HAZEL ATLAS OFFICIAL 
RETIRES 


G. M. Van Kirk, head of the Hazel- 
Atlas Glass Company office in Chicago, 
retired on September 1 after 45 years 
with the company. He will be succeeded 
in the post by Carl F. Haberstick, who 
has been with the firm for 34 years, 25 
of them in Chicago. 


CANNED BABY FOOD 


Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


1949 1950 1951 
(Thousands of dozens) 
Canner Stocks, Jan. 1 53,782 55,341 62,453 
Pack, Jan. through July.. 59,117 61,695 63,417 
Supply , 112,899 117,036 125,870 
Canner Stocks, Aug. 1 43,566 52,241 
Canner Shipments, July.. 10,916 10,779 11,128 
Canner Shipments, January 
through July 71,991 


73,470 73,629 


EXPORTS CANNED BABY FOOD 


(5 months January-May) 
(Source—Department of Commerce) 


1949 1950 1951 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 
210,867 247,632 304,662 

+1,293,043 1,251,754 2,485,320 
Canned Meats 36,141 16,823 24,515 
Custards 14,146 107,987 32,710 

Total (5 mo.)......... 1,554,197 1,624,196 2,847,207 


Vegetables 
Fruits 


DUNCAN HINES ADDS SAUCES 


Duncan Hines sauces are the latest 
addition to the line to go on the market. 
Pictured here are Duncan Hines Barbe- 
cue Sauce, Sea Food Cocktail Sauce, 
Worcestershire Sauce, Steak Sauce, and 
Smoke Flavored Barbecue Sauce. The 
Worcestershire sauce is packed with the 
shaker top. The standard red, white and 
blue label of the line is used on the 6 oz. 
size bottle. The sauces are packed by 
Louis Maull Co., St. Louis, Missouri, 
under franchise by Hines-Park Foods, 
Inc., Ithaca, New York. 


TYGART VALLEY ADDS 
WINE BOTTLES 


Tygart Valley Glass Company, Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, is now manufac- 
turing wine bottles in the standard 4/5 
quart size for wineries and bottlers. The 
Company will continue its full line of 
glass containers for food processors 
which it has been making since 1895. 


STOKELY PROMOTES PICKLES 


Shown in this picture are two of the sales tools developed by 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., of Indianapolis, Indiana, for national 


promotion of the company’s complete line of Stokely’s Finest Spe Fs 
At the left is a LIFE reprint price poster to be used E Snapshot 4 PEE a 
On the right is a copy of Stokely’s Ae as” 


Pickies. 
with retail store displays. 


recent pickle brochure in color which shows how retail food 
stores can dress up their pickle sections to obtain larger sales 


and vreater profits. 


Stokely ads promoting the complete pickle line were also sched- 
uled to appear in the September issues of Everywoman’s and 


Betty Living magazines. 


Stokely-Van Camp’s own TV program, The Little Show, which 
stars John Conte and is shown over 52 stations via Channel 4, 
featured Stokely’s Finest Pickles on August 28-30. 

In charge of Stokely’s pickle promotion is L. J. Noonan, vice- 


presiient and director of sales and advertising. Others heading 
up various phases of the promotional program are William 
Rehm, advertising manager and Dusty Rhodes, specialty prod- 
ucts inanager. 
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EASTERN SHORE 
TOMATO CANNERS TO GET 
PRICE RELIEF 


OPS announced September 19 that 
processors of canned tomatoes in the 
Eastern Shore area of Delaware, Mary- 
land and Virginia, will be permitted to 
subtract $7.50 per ton from their actual 
1948 raw material costs in figuring their 
raw material adjustment under CPR 55. 
The order is expected to be issued in the 
next few days. OPS explained that this 
move was made necessary because of the 
abnormally high prices paid in this area 
due to extremely poor crop conditions in 
1948. OPS said that because yields per 
ton vary from year to year, the actual 
increase per dozen cans could not be de- 
termined exactly. Normally, however, 
tomatoes should yield from 30 to 40 cases 
per ton. On that basis the permitted in- 
crease would amount to somewhere be- 
tween 915 and 12% cents per dozen. 
Under the pass through provisions of the 
grocery regulations, these increases may 
be reflected in the retail price. 


HIGHER WAGES FOR 
CALIFORNIA TOMATO PICKERS 


In a move to alleviate the serious dif- 
ficulties California tomato canners have 
been experiencing in obtaining tomato 
pickers, the Regional Director of the 
Wage Stabilization Board at San Fran- 
cisco, has authorized higher payments to 
pickers in that area. Effective Septem- 
ber 14 the maximum piece work rate 
which may be paid a tomato picker for 
a 50 pound box of round type tomatoes 
is 20 cents; the maximum piece work 
rate which may be paid for a 50 pound 
box of pear type tomatoes is 24 cents; 
the maximum piece work rate applies to 
all pickings of the tomato crop and in- 
cludes any premiums or bonuses which 
are paid to tomato pickers. No employer 
may pay more except (1) That he may 
not be required to pay less than the rate 
he paid for the operations during the 
most recent crop season occurring before 
June 25, 1950, and (2) That he may pay 
more than the rate specified if he has 
been granted an individual adjustment 
based on information supplied the Re- 
gional Office, establishing that because 
of special conditions, the new ruling pre- 
vents his employes from earning amounts 
which are fairly comparable to their 
earning capacity under normal circum- 
stances. 


DI SALLE TO QUIT 


Price Boss DiSalle has ideas of calling 
it quits just as soon as he has the price 
stabilization program fully organized 
and rolling. He wants to get back to 
Toledo and his family. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


CLING PEACHES, COCKTAIL 
AND FRUITS FOR SALAD 
ADDED TO FRUIT ORDER 


Amendment 5 to CPR 56, issued Sep- 
tember 19, effective September 17, pro- 
vides cost increase factors for other than 
sugar and raw materials for canned 
clingstone peaches (except No. 10 pie) 
1.085, No. 10 pie cling peaches 1.40; fruit 
cocktail 1.07; fruits for salad including 
canned fruit mixtures 1.06. These fac- 
tors apply in all states. The order also 
provides a factor 1.08 for California 
canned pears, which had not been in- 
cluded in the original order. OPS ex- 
plained that these cost increase factors 
reflect appropriate allowances for differ- 
ences between earnings on sales by pack- 
ers during the 1948 base period and those 
prevailing in the 1946-49 post-war period. 
It will be noted that the adjustment fig- 
ures are in line with those for cherries, 
apricots, freestone peaches and pears 
under Amendment 4 issued August 23, 
and so your reporter concludes they do 
not reflect the provisions of the Cape- 
hart Amendment. In issuing the Order, 
OPS said that “resulting ceiling prices 
for each of the new products will exceed 
generally the prices now prevailing or 
the prices prevailing during the period 
January 25, 1951 to February 24, 1951.” 


The amendment also permits adjust- 
ments in ceilings for raw material cost 
increases for pears and prunes (fresh) 
in Oregon and Washington, and for free- 
stone peaches, which were announced 
September 12, and explained on page 18 
September 17 issue of this publication. 


For those canners who did not make a 
sale during the base period (first 60 days 
from date of first processing of the prod- 
uct) this amendment establishes a sub- 
stitute base period consisting of the 60 
days beginning with an including the 
first day in 1948 subsequent to the nor- 
mal base period, that the processor made 
a sale of any item of the product. 


Section (2) (a)(3) has been amended 
to make it clear that if you figure one 
base price for a group of factories, you 
may use only one base period for each 
such group of factories. The same ap- 
plies under Section (2) (d) concerning 
raw material costs. Also Section (2) (d) 
(2) has been amended to make it plain 
that processors shall use a simple aver- 
age of their .yields per ton and not the 
weighted average. 


The amendment also explains how to 
arrive at the raw material adjustment in 
packing fruit cocktail or fruits for salad. 
Having determined the weighted average 
raw material cost of each separate in- 
gredient, the raw material cost adjust- 
ment is applied to each and then trans- 
posed into cases. 
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WALSH-HEALEY EXEMPTION 
GRANTED 


Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor, 
has granted the canning industry a long 
delayed exemption from the provisions of 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 
The exemption was signed on September 
7 and published in the Federal Register 
of September 13. As all canners know, 
this exemption means that canners may 
accept contracts from the government 
without the obligation of paying over. 
time for over eight hours a day or 40 
hours a week, within the limits, of 
course, of the Wage and Hour Law. In 
addition, depending upon the nature of 
the job, State laws and other circum- 
stances, it lowers the age limit, since 
Walsh-Healey stipulated a minimum age 
of 18. 


The exemption expires on December 
31, 1951 and includes the following can- 
ned products: 


Apples, Applesauce, Apricots, Aspara- 
gus, Beans, Lima; Beans, string; Beets, 
Berries, Carrots, Catsup, tomato; Cher- 
ries, sour; Cherries, sweet; Corn, cream 
style; Corn, whole grain; Figs, Fruit 
cocktail, Grapefruit, Juice, citrus; Juice, 
grape; Juice, pineapple; Peas, green; 
Peaches, Pears, Pineapple, Plums 
(prunes), Potatoes, sweet; Pumpkin, 
Puree, tomato; Sauce, cranberry; Spin- 
ach, Tomatoes, Tomato Juice, Tomato 
Paste. 


BLACKBERRIES 


The office of Price Stabilization an- 
nounced September 17, that the ceiling 
price regulation for blackberries for can- 
ning and freezing will reflect increases in 
grower’s prices for these items resulting 
from substantial crop losses in producing 
areas. 


‘The maximum raw material costs for 
such blackberries in Washington and 
Oregon which, if paid, may be reflected 
in ceiling prices, will be 17.9 cents per 
pound. The legal minimum is 14.1 cents. 


The normal legal minima for blackber- 
ries in Washington and Oregon were aé- 
justed to reflect the decrease in the cur- 
rent crop compared to ,the 10-year, 
1941-50, average, as reported by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


A forthcoming amendment to the can- 
ned fruit regulation and a frozen fruit 
regulation soon to be issued will contain 
raw material adjustment factors for 
these fruits which processors will use in 
determining their ceilings. These adjust- 
ment factors will be computed by taking 
the difference between 1948 grower prices 
and the adjusted 1951 legal minimum 
prices set forth above. 
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Merchandising-minded Officers of the newly formed Associated Blue Lake Green Bean 


Canners, Ine. of Portland, Oregon. 


Left to right: S. E. Lasselle, Portland Canning 


Co., vice-president; W. J. Linfoot, United Growers, secretary; N. W. Merrill, Blue 
Lake Packers, Inc., president; L. M. Jones, Washington Canners, treasurer; and C. I. 
Chase, Paulus Brothers Packing Co., vice-president. 


Blue Lake Canners Unite for Bean Promotion 


A new marketing organization to pro- 
mote the Blue Lake variety of canned 
green beans has been formed in Port- 
land, Oregon under the name of Associ- 
ated Blue Lake Green Bean Canners, Inc. 
The group comprises eleven charter mem- 
bers, representing a majority of the in- 
dependent canners of Blue Lake beans. 
They have voted an assessment on a per 
case basis to be used for promotional and 
marketing activities. This assessment 
will mean an initial budget of $125,000 
to be spent between now and February 1, 
1952. 

The aim of the group is the establish- 
ment of a long-term, continuing pro- 
gram. Initial plans call for at least three 
years of promotion. Its object will be to 
build volume by developing the consumer 
franchise for Blue Lake green beans as a 
premium specialty product rather than a 
staple. The program will aim at develop- 
ing consumer opinion and new markets 
on the basis of product .superiority and 
versatility through wider trade and con- 
sumer recognition of the Blue Lake vari- 
ety of canned beans. 

The excellence of canned Blue Lake 
beans is best known in the West where 
housev ives insist upon Blue Lakes for 
their high quality and superior flavor. It 
ls the sim of the new canners’ group to 
Spread this recognition of Blue Lakes’ 
quality to millions of new consumers in 
other areas on a nationwide basis. 


Hea: ing the new association as Presi- 
dent and a Director is N. W. Merrill, 
Blue Lake Packers Inc., Salem, Ore., 
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elected at the organizational meeting on 
August 30. Other officers and directors 
are: C. I. Chase, Paulus Brothers Pack- 
ing Co., Salem, and S. E. Lasselle, Port- 
land Canning Co., Sherwood, Ore., vice- 
presidents; L. M. Jones, Washington 
Canners, Vancouver, Wash., treasurer; 
and William J. Linfoot, United Growers, 
Salem, Ore., secretary. 


Three additional directors are: Max 
Lehmann, Northwest Packing Co., Port- 
land, Ore.; F. N. Smith, Stayton Can- 
ning Co., Stayton, Ore.; and Reid L. Mol- 
leston, C. S. Kale Canning Co., Everson, 
Wash. Charter member firms also in- 
clude Kolstad Canneries, Inc., Silverton, 
Ore.; Lebanon Packing Co., Inc., Leba- 
non, Ore.; and National Farmers Union 
Service Corp., Puyallup, Wash. It is an- 
ticipated that other western canners of 
Blue Lake beans will shortly join the 
ranks. 


Components of the Associated Blue 
Lake Green Bean Canners’ Program are 
many activities for the purpose of in- 
creasing the usage of Blue Lake beans, 
including the following: 


(1) a nationwide, continuing consumer 
education program via the food pages of 
newspapers and magazines and _ the 
food programs of radio and television 
stations: 


(2) consumer advertising in selected 
national publications during peak mer- 
chandising periods; 

(3) full-scale grocery trade advertis- 
ing and publicity; 
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(4) point of sale materials and selling 
techniques for retail stores; 

(5) institutional advertising and pub- 
licity covering the hotel, restaurant, club, 
hospital and general institutional trade; 

(6) salesmen’s portfolios, retail adver- 
tising and bulletins for the distributive 
trade; 

(7) special merchandising events on a 
cooperative basis with manufacturers of 
related grocery products; 

(8) a sampling operation to acquaint 
the nation’s top food editors and home 
economists with canned Blue Lake beans; 

(9) promotion of an emblem for identi- 
fication of members with all phases of 
the program; and 

(10) developing, testing and publiciz- 
ing new recipes and menu uses of canned 
Blue Lake beans for both family and 
institutional users. 

Although membership in Associated 
Blue Lake Green Bean Canners, Inc., is 
presently confined to the Northwest, the 
ultimate aim of the group is to provide 
leadership in bringing about an increase 
in consumer acceptance on a_ national 
basis for canned green beans through 
superior quality. 


NACA ELECTS OFFICERS 


Arthur W. Mohr, President of Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corporation, Rich- 
mond, California, was elected President 
of the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association at the annual meeting held 
at Springlake, New Jersey, September 
5, 6 and 7. He succeeds Ernest Hart, 
President of Niagara Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation, 
Middleport, New York. Paul Mayfield, 
Assistant General Manager of the Her- 
cules Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware, was elected Vice-President; 
and Lee S. Hitchner, Washington, D. C., 
was reelected Executive Secretary. 


During the three day meeting it was 
learned that production of pesticides was 
more than one billion pounds, exceeding 
production estimates made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Dr. Charles H. 
Mahoney, Director, Raw Products Divi- 
sion, National Canners Association, was 
one of the principal speakers to address 
the convention. 


MD. EXTENSION SERVICE 
ISSUES 36TH REPORT 


The University of Maryland Extension 
Service last week published its thirty- 
sixth Annual Report, summarizing Ex- 
tension activities for 1950. Dr. T. B. 
Symons, director since the founding of 
the Service in 1914, retired after 36 
years of leadership, and was succeeded 
by Dr. James M. Gwin who now heads 
up the organization of Extension spe- 
cialists, county agricultural and home 
demonstration agents. 


Thirty-two pages are devoted to a 
summary of the past year’s comprehen- 
sive Extension program which touched 
on every phase of rural life. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN ELECTS 
TWO VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Lucius D. Clay Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of Continental Can Com- 
pany has announced the election of 
Lawrence Wilkinson and E. R. Van 
Meter as new Vice-Presidents. 


Mr. Wilkinson resigned his position as 
Director of the New York Civil Defense 
Commission to accept the post. As Vice- 
President he will be Assistant to the 
Chairman of the Board. A colonel in the 
U. S. Army during World War II, he 
served both in a military and civilian 
capacity as Economics Advisor to the 
Military Government of Germany, and 
had been in charge of planning of ord- 
nance supplies and troops for the Nor- 
mandy invasion. Before the war he had 
been a Vice-President of Marine Midland 
Trust Company. He was with Dillon 
Read & Company in the foreign banking 
field after leaving his Berlin post in 
1949. 


Mr. Van Meter has been General Man- 
ager of the Company’s Paper Container 
Division since August 1950, and as Vice- 
President will be in charge of the divi- 
sion. Associated with Continental since 
1944, he was Sales Manager of the Paper 
Container Section before becoming Gen- 
eral Manager. 


CONTINENTAL CAN FINANCING 


Continental Can Company, Inc. has 
announced to stockholders a program of 
financing in connection with the con- 
tinued expansion of its business. At spe- 
cial meetings to be held on October 22, 
1951 the preferred stockholders are being 
asked to consent to the creation and issue 
of not exceeding $15,000,000 principal 
amount of long term debt and the com- 
mon stockholders are being asked to 
authorize 250,000 shares of second pre- 
ferred stock in addition to increasing the 
authorized amount of common stock and 
to increase the number of directors of 
the company. 


It is presently planned that the financ- 
ing will consist of $15,000,000 principal 
amount of long term debentures and a 
new series of approximately 105,000 
shares of second preferred stock which 
will be convertible into common stock and 
which will be offered to common stock- 
holders for subscription. The company 
plans to file a registration statement with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
covering the above securities early in 
October. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. and Lehman 
Brothers are expected to head the Under- 
writers of the new issues. 

Proceeds from the issues are expected 
to be used in the continuation of the 
Company’s major expansion programs. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


FORMS NEW BUSINESS 


James S. Cafiero, Sr., who recently 
withdrew as a partner in the firm of L. 
P. Maggioni & Company, Savannah, 
Georgia, under agreement has taken over 
the company’s shrimp fleet and canning 
plants and one vegetable canning plant, 
and has formed a company to be known 
as J. S. Cafiero & Son with headquarters 
at Thunderbolt, Georgia. The company 
will pack canned and frozen shrimp and 
oysters at Thunderbolt, and will operate 
the vegetable plant at Glenville, Georgia, 
packing under the “Warsaw” label. 


WISCONSIN GIRL WINS AGAIN 


For the third time a Wisconsin girl 
has won the title of National Sweet Corn 
Sweetheart. This time the winner was 
Miss Patricia Baker, daughter of Robert 
Baker of the Baker Canning Company, 
Theresa, Wisconsin, and was accorded 
the honor at the Annual Sweet Corn 
Festival held at Hoopeston, [Illinois 
earlier in the month. Miss Baker will 
be presented to Wisconsin canners and 
guests at the Dinner-Dance held in con- 
nection with the Wisconsin Canners 
Association Convention at the Schroeder 
Hotel in Milwaukee on November 13. 
Janet Rainier, Indiana’s entrant was the 
1950 winner. Wisconsin girls won the 
event in 1948 and 1949. 


CRANBERRY ASSOCIATION 
APPOINTS GLOVER 


James S. Glover, once a _ practicing 
lawyer, and associated with a number of 
successful selling projects, has joined the 
staff of the National Cranberry Asso- 
ciation as Executive Assistant to the 
President. 


BROKERS DIRECTORY READY 


Last week 48 mail bags left the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association office in 
Washington in the initial mailing of the 
new Directory of Members. The new 
Directory lists nearly 1600 member firms, 
including members in every market area 
in the Nation as well as Canada, Hawaii, 
Alaska, Mexico and Cuba, and shows the 
type of products each member handles. 
Prepared as a guide book for sales man- 
agers, the new Directory also contains 
valuable information on how to obtain 
food broker representation and helpful 
tips on working with food brokers. It is 
distributed without charge to manufac- 
turers, canners and brokers, and can be 
obtained by writing on the company let- 
terhead to National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Directory Department, 527 Mun- 
sey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


SHRIVER EXPANDS 
ASPIC PRODUCTION 


Proof that it pays to advertise and to 
back that advertising with a well rounded 
sales and merchandising program is con- 
tained in the news that the B. F. Shriver 
Company of Westminster has greatly 
expanded its seasonal production of 
Shriver’s A NO. ONE Tomato Aspic. 
This new item, Vice-President C. Edward 
Cootes reports, has done very well with 
the trade. 

The company has plans under way for 
a new warehouse to increase facilities 
for palletization and modern in and out 
handling. 


CAMP JOINS PRICE BROTHERS 


Frank R. Camp, for more than 20 
years in the label business, has joined 
Price Brothers Label Company, Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey label manufacturers, in 
charge of promotion and Assistant to 
General Sales Manager P. K. Arthur, 


NEW “CONTAINER” PLANT 


Container Corporation of America has 
announced that the Sefton Fibre Can 
Company, a wholly owned subsidiary 
with headquarters in Saint Louis, Mis- 
souri, will open its new plant in Piqua, 
Ohio on October Ist. 

The property consists of a one-story 
building of cement block construction 
with 55,000 square feet of floor space. 
When in full operation, it will employ 
200 people. 

Although planned as a manufacturing 
unit to augment the company’s output of 
fibre cans for regular commercial use, 
the plant’s initial production will be on 
a government order under Army Ord- 
nance contract which will absorb 100 per- 
cent of capacity. As soon as the govern- 
ment’s needs are satisfied, however, the 
management will turn to the manufac- 
ture of fibre cans for a wide variety of 
consumer and industrial goods. 

Carl Wenstrup, formerly in charge of 
the Sefton Fibre Can Company’s Cincin- 
nati Office, will be General Manager of 
the plant. 


CALIFORNIA OLIVE ASSN. 
OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the California 
Olive Association was held recently in 
San Francisco, when L. B. Sammis was 
reelected president; Ed Van Dellen, vice- 
president, and Erlene Hevel, secretary- 
treasurer. The board of directors is made 
up of A. H. Bell, O. D. Gifford, J. M. 
Glick, Earle Houghton, Frank J. Oberti, 
L. B. Sammis, V. R. Smith, S. J. Tupper 
and Ed Van Dellen. 
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AC’CENT NAMES HICKEY 


Frank Hickey, former sales represen- 
tative for Ac’cent (pure monosodium 
glutamate) in Philadelphia and sur- 
roundings, has been appointed Sales 
Manager for Ac’cent in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The appointment, presented as 
“a promotion for outstanding sales work 
in Philadelphia,” was announced by 
George B. Hamilton, General Sales Man- 
ager of Amino Products Division, Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
makers of the new seasoning. 


As Sales Manager for Southern Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Hickey’s activities will be 
under the direction of E. G. Freeman, 
Western Division Manager. He will make 
his headquarters at 1250 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles. 


PURDUE HORTICULTURIST DIES 


Professor Edward C. Stair, horticul- 
turist at the University of Purdue, died 
at his home on September’ 8, after a brief 
illness. Professor Stair, 61 years of age, 
was known particularly in Indiana can- 
ning circles through his tomato breeding 
work and other research. 


BETTER TOMATOES SOUGHT 


About 100 agricultural research men 
in the United States and in 12 foreign 
countries have formed the Tomato Gene- 
tics Cooperative, with headquarters at 
the University of California’s College of 
Agriculture, for the purpose of develop- 
ing bigger and tastier tomatoes for both 
the canned and fresh markets. 


50 YEARS IN FOOD BUSINESS 


Carl O. Nelson who is well known to 
the Grocery Trade will complete a half 
century in the Canned Food business 
having started with Thos. Roberts and 
Co. of Philadelphia on September 23, 
1901, then later connecting with Comly 
Flanigen Co. Ine. on April 4, 1927. After 
this firm liquidated the grocery business, 
on November 18, 1938, Mr. Nelson and 
W. L. Margerum entered into partner- 
ship in the Canned Foods Commission 
business trading under the name of 
Comly Flanigen and later Comley Flani- 
gen Co. Mr. Nelson is enjoying good 
health and is at his desk every day trans- 
actin business in his usual manner. 


LIDO TOMATO PASTE 
PROMOTION 


The Thornton Canning Co., Thornton, 
California, has made arrangements 
throush Roy S. Durstine, Inc., San Fran- 
(isco, for a three-month introductory 
campaign on its Lido tomato paste in 
St. Louis, Pittsburgh and Detroit, com- 
Mencing in November. Use will be made 
of newspapers and television. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED MEAT ORDER 
EXTENDED 


Amendment 1 to Supplementary Regu- 
lation 15, Ceiling Price Regulation 22, 
issued September 14 by the Office of 
Price Stabilization, extends the manda- 
tory filing date under that regulation 
from September 16 to November 1, 1951. 
A number of meat canners had advised 
the agency that redetermination of prices 
by the middle of September was im- 
possible. 


GRASSEY IN NEW POST 


The appointment of V. Joseph Grassey 
as director of maintenance of The Grand 
Union Company was announced this 
week by Lansing P. Shield, president. In 
assuming ‘his duties, Mr. Grassey will 
direct the operations of the company’s 
new store program and will be in com- 
plete charge of all new store construc- 
tion, the modernization of older units and 
the maintenance of repairs and equip- 
ment in the company’s stores and ware- 
houses. Mr. Grassey will also serve as 
a member of the president’s executive 
staff. 

Mr. Grassey, former president of the 
Great Eastern Stores of Paterson, New 
Jersey, became connected with Grand 
Union during the merger of the two com- 
panies last July. Under his leadership, 
Great Eastern became one of the larger 
chains in Northern New Jersey with 
sales amounting to $8,900,000 last year. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFITS UP 


The Board of Directors of Consoli- 
dated Grocers Corporation, consisting of 
17 members, held a meeting at San Fran- 
cisco, California, on the morning of Sep- 
tember 17th, following one of directors 
of the Union Sugar Company, ratifying 
the action of stockholders in selling their 
sugar properties to Consolidated. Just 
before the visit of Consolidated directors 
here, the annual report of the firm for 
the year ended June 30 was released 
showing net profits of $2,922,611, or 
$3.18 a common share, against net profit 
of $1,623,805, or $1.71 a common share 
a year earlier. 

While in the San Francisco area, 
directors visited Consolidated’s proper- 
ties including the Oakland plant of 
Rosenberg Bros. & Co., the canneries of 
U.S. Products Co. and the Fred M. Drew 
Co., at Santa Clara and San Jose, and 
the Gentry plant at Gilroy. Later, prop- 
erties were visited in the Fresno area. 
During the stay of the party in San 
Francisco, Nathan Cummings addressed 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce at a meeting at the Commercial 
Club, telling of his recent visit to Europe. 


VISITING IN EAST 


R. E. Friedman, of the Friedman 
Brokerage Company, San Francisco, is 
visiting the trade in New York. 
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CEN. HORKAN NAMED QMG 


Major General George A. Horkan was 
nominated by President Truman on Sep- 
tember 13 to succeed Major General Her- 
man Feldman, who retires this month, as 
Quartermaster General of the Army. 

General Horkan was commissioned in 
the Army in 1917 and in World War II 
was Commandant of the Quartermaster 
School at Camp Lee, Virginia, later the 
Commanding General there. After the 
war_he headed the program for the re- 
turn of war dead. He was Chief Quar- 
termaster of the European Command 
from August 1948 to August 1951. 

Major General Herman Feldman, who 
plans to retire, was paid fitting tribute 
by National Canners Association’s War 
Mobilization Procurement Committee at 
a meeting held in Washington Septem- 
ber 11. 


FROZEN CARROT GRADES 


USDA announced issuance, for first 
time, of U. S. standards for grades of 
frozen diced carrots, effective for use 
October 15. Grades are designated as 
U. S. Grade A or U. S. Fancy; U. S. 
Grade B or U. S. Extra Standard; and 
Substandard. The grade of the product 
is ascertained by considering, in conjunc- 
tion with other requirements, the respec- 
tive ratings of the factors of color, uni- 
formity of size and shape, absence of 
defects, and texture. These standards 
are the result of studies made by USDA 
and of recommendations received by 
USDA from the industry. Their use is 
voluntary. 


FROZEN FIELD PEA GRADES 


USDA issued, for first time, U. S. 
standards for grades of frozen field peas 
and frozen black-eye peas, effective for 
use October 15. Grades are designated 
as U. S. Grade A or U. S. Fancy; U. S. 
Grade B or U. S. Extra Standard; and 
Substandard. Factors of cclor, absence 
of defects, and character are considered 
in conjunction with other requirements 
in ascertaining the grade of the product. 
The standards are the result of studies 
made by USDA over a period of several 
years, and of recommendations received 
by USDA from the industry. Their use 
is voluntary. 


FROZEN APPLE GRADES 


USDA announced a proposed revision 
of U.S. standards for grades of frozen 
apples which have been in effect since 
August 1, 1945. The proposed changes 
are result of studies made by USDA and 
of suggestions made to USDA by indus- 
try representatives. Changes include a 


new basis for determining requirement 
for carpel tissue, a slight change in color 
requirements, and new definitions for 
sizing frozen apples. 
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IMPROVED ARMY RATIONS 
FILL THE 


If an army travels on its stomachs, our 
men in Korea are going far, in the 
opinion of Senator Styles Bridges (R., 
N. H.). 

Senator Bridges, ranking Republican 
member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committees, took time out from the Jap- 
anese Peace Conference at San Francisco 
to test the C ration assortments cur- 
rently being received in the field in 
Korea. 

In company with several conference 
delegates and members of the State and 
Defense Departments, he visited the 
Stockton, California, plant of Flotill 
Products, Ine. which assembles 147,000 
C rations a day, enough to fill 17 box 
cars and feed 10 Army divisions. 

There Tillie Lewis, Flotill president, 
served the Senator and his associates 
samples of the various foods in present 
C rations. 

“Quite a contrast to the dreary pro- 
cessed ham diet of World War II,” the 
Senator told Mrs. Lewis. “I’m deeply im- 
pressed with the great variety in the 
Flotill assortments.” 

“The food our GI’s get in the field is 
the most important part of our defense. 
One of the things we used to get the most 
gripes about was the monotony of the 
rations. We of the Armed Services 
Committee have long been interested in 
improvement of field rations, which made 
me decide, while on the Pacific coast, to 
inspect Flotill, largest ration-assembly 
plant in the country. 

Mrs. Lewis has received hundreds of 
letters from the boys in Korea, indicat- 
ing that they’re quite delighted with the 
C rations they now get. And that’s im- 
portant. A hungry soldier, or one dis- 
satisfied with his rations has a low 
morale and an impaired efficiency.” 

Senator Bridges found that C rations 
packed under Tillie Lewis’ supervision 
include chicken, ham, sausage, meat balls 
and spaghetti, and hot dogs. In addition 
there are seven different fruits and vege- 
tables, milk, coffee, bread, crackers, choc- 
olate, candy and compressed cocoa. An 
accessory pack contains’ cigarettes, 
matches, can opener, toilet tissues, water 
purification tablet, and chewing gum. 


BIRD PROOF BUILDINGS 


Mindful of the unsightly mess their 
proteges are responsible for to all types 
of buildings, public and private, the Na- 
tional Bird Laboratories, 1035 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago 7, Illinois, have come up 
with ‘“Roost-no-More”, a newly discov- 
ered substance which will keep pigeons, 
Starlings and other feathered pests from 
roosting where applied. The product is 
easily applied with a standard caulking 
gun and will not wash off in rains, and 
will last about a year. The product is 
humane and harmless to birds, and is 
being successfully used in many cities 
throughout the country. Full details are 
available from the producer. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHICAGO QM 
CONTRACT AWARDS 


SECTION I—This is a synopsis of 
awards'of unclassified contracts in excess 
of $25,000 made by the Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot. Additional information 
may be obtained by writing this Depot, 
Attention: Public Information Officer, or 
telephoning LAfayette 3-5500, Extension 
4119. 


SYNOPSIS No. 135 
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CONTRACTOR’S NAME Dollar 
AND ADDRESS Value Quantity 
Apricots, CANNED Doz. cans 
Sun Garden Packing Co., 

BEANS, CANNED 
H. J. McGrath Co., Baltimore 26,916.07 15,346 


CatsuP, TOMATO 
G. L. Webster, Co., 


Pears, CANNED 


Chevy Chase Co., San Jose.... 30,000.00 20,000 
Peas, GREEN, CANNED 
Baker Canning Co., 

H. C. Baxter & Bro., 

Brunswick, Me. 27,180.36  15,882% 
Fall River, Canning Co., 

Lake Shore Canning Co., 

Larsen Co., Green Bay, Wis. 50,423.65 6,502 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby, 

125,639.61 102,820 
Stokely Van Camp, 

92,203.20 67,400 
Stokely-Van Camp, 

Indianapolis 32,232.82 23,562 
Stokely-Van Camp, 

Stokely-Van Camp, 

79,498.92 8,920 
Stokely-Van Camp, 

41,327.28 30,210 
Stokely-Van Camp, 

55,255.40 6,205 
Stokely-Van Camp, 

Walla Walla Canning Co., 

Walla Walla, Wash. ............ 109,586.99*  31,626* 
D. E. Winebrenner Co., 

SAUSAGE, BEEF & Pork 
Colesie Sausage Co., 

Royal Meat Products Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. .........000 156,446.72 15,278 
TURKEY, BoNED 
Blue Star Foods, Inc., 

Council Bluffs, Iowa.............. 91,698.75 4,446 
F. M. Stamper Company, 

CHICKEN, BONED Pounds 
Blue Star Foods, Inc., 

Council Bluffs, Iowa............ 209,881.24 8,888 
Tripoli Canning Co., 

SALAD DRESSING 
Colonial Packing Corp., 


Kraft Foods Co., Chicago........ $167,910.00 965,000 
Nalley’s Inc., Tacoma, Wash. 235,234.80 1,309,000 
LUNCHEON MEAT 


More than 

Armour & Company, Chicago 250,000.00 

MILK, EVAPORATED Cases 
More than 

The Borden Co., N.Y., N.Y... 250,000.00 

The Borden Co., N.Y., N.Y... 76,852.00 14,000 


OPENER, CAN Each 
Dazey Corporation, St. Louis.. 44,144.75 4,955 
* One of these figures is an obvious error. (Ed.) 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CROP CONDITIONS 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 18—Toma- 
toes: Harvest of the crop continued in 
the Northern parts of the two states but 
is declining in volume. In Southern 
areas of Maryland the crop was about 
finished. In all areas the size is off 
sharply. 


WHITE PLAINS, KY., Sept. 7—Tomatoes: 
Pack in this section is about over with 
the exception of a few late patches. Will 
not pack as much as we did last year, 
which was about a 40 percent crop. 


NEWARK, MD., Sept. 15 — Tomatoes: 
1951 acreage 10 percent over 1950; 1951 
tonnage 50 percent less than 1950. Pack 
completed September 5. 


WOODBINE, MD., Sept. 10 — Tomatoes: 
Crop started 10 days earlier than 1950 
and will finish 15 days earlier; season 
shortened one week. 85 percent of 1950 
tonnage is our prospect. 


PORT HURON, MICH., Sept. 11—Toma- 
toes: So far much better than last year. 
Crop is slow, delayed by cool nights. 
Recent rains have held back picking. 
Expect light frost about September 15 
to knock down vines and hasten ripening. 


GREENWICH, N. J., Sept. 13—Tomatoes: 
Crop about finished in this area; 90 per- 
cent of last year. Tomatoes ran small 
last three weeks; not good for peeling. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Sept. 18—Beans: 
Harvest of the Baby Lima crop con- 
tinued in all major producing areas of 
the Lower Peninsula. Quality of the crop 
has been good but yields have declined 
somewhat from earlier expectations. 
Harvesting of the late Snap Bean crop 
was more general in the important pro- 
ducing areas of the Lower Peninsula. 
Rains are needed for continued develop- 
ment of the later plantings. 


Sweet Corn: Some late corn was picked 
in the Northern parts of both states, but 
the season is about over. 

Apples: Harvest of Grimes Golden, 
Jonathan, and Red Delicious was under- 
way in the two state area, with Jona- 
thans just getting started in Frederick, 
Washington and Allegany Counties. 
Quality has been excellent on the Penin- 
sula as moisture supply has been ade- 
quate. In Western parts of Maryland, 
however, dry weather has hurt sizing, 
although the rains of September 6 and 
14 will be helpful to the latest varieties. 

POCOMOKE, MD., Sept. 15—Green & 
Wax Beans: Contracted acreage 50 per- 
cent of 1950. Weather variable, ample 
rain in some areas of acreage, producing 
quality beans in volume, while other 
areas, not 10 miles away, very dry, pro- 
ducing % ton low grade per acre. 

Sweet Potatoes: Harvest progressing 
orderly; yield not heavy, about normal. 
Some black rot in some areas. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 11-12, 1951—National Can- 
ners Association, Board of Directors 
Meeting, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 18-17, 1951—19th Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Mid Pines Club, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 25-27, 1951—20th Annual 
Convention, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1951 — Fall Conven- 
tion, Illinois Canners Assoc®tion, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 5-6, 1951—50th Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1951 — Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 12-18, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. : 


NOVEMBER 12-14, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 165-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951--37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 5, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Hotel 
DeSoto, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 11-12, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 3-4; 1952—Cutting & Tech- 
nical Sessions, Northwest Canners Asso- 
ciation, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1952—Winter Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 


vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952— Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, III. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 28-30, 1952—9th Annual 
Meeting, Food Brokers Association of 
Canada, General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1952— 5th Annual 
Canners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Radis- 
son Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 14-15, 1952— 44th An- 
nual Convention, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1952 — Technical 
Pickle School, Michigan State College, 
Kellogg Continuing Education Bldg., 
East Lansing, Mich. 


MARCH 3-7, 1952—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 6-7, 1952—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 13-14, 1952— Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, Ore. 


MARCH 17-18, 1952—Annual Direc- 
tors Meeting, Canners League of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


MARCH 19-21, 1952—Spring Meeting 
& Canners School, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


CHAINS MEET 


Some 1800 of the nation’s leading food 
chain executives and food manufacturers 
will be in Washington next week for the 
18th annual meeting of the National 
Association of Food Chains. 

The meeting, which starts Sunday, 
September 23, will run through Thurs- 
day, with deliberations centered upon 
problems presented through operating in 
a controlled economy. 


DAREX 


ADHESIVES 


DAREX LABELING ADHESIVES 


For Cans, Glass or Cartons 


We carry in stock a complete line of Darex Labeling Adhesives— 


Pick-Up Cements in Lump Form e Hot and Cold Pick-Up Gums 
Case Sealing Glue e Prepared Lap Pastes 
Dry Paste e Tin Paste 


Direct Factory Representatives Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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THE SHAPE OF CITRUS THINGS TO COME 


The troubles of the citrus processing industry are no secret to 
any one, even faintly familiar with canned foods markets. Most 
of us are scratching our heads wondering what the future will 
bring. Without pretending to be a fortune teller, the Canners 
League of Florida, in their Bulletin “Citricana”’, offers the following 
food for thought: 


“Just how much fruit Florida will be faced with marketing during the next 
twelve months still is a matter for the crystal ball. Those who in the past have 
been quite accurate in their crystal-gazing, say that the next citrus crop could 
run as high as 112 million boxes. That means 5 or 6 million boxes more fruit 
than was disposed of this season. And it is not reasonable to assume that the 
problem of profitable utilization will be any easier than it has been. It could 
be more difficult proportionally. 


“Concentrates have grown up, and settled down to becoming a hard-working 
business, instead of a starry-eyed newcomer at the citrus ball. No longer 
bought as a novelty, frozen concentrates increasingly face competition for the 
food-buyers’ dollar. The entire industry within Florida is certain of competi- 
tion from citrus concentrates produced in other areas. And the number of 
frozen fruit juice concentrates now on the market is to be increased by others 
not more than a few months hence. Their distributors have told the concen- 
trators that they must work towards the day when they can sell retail at 15 
cents a can, or 2 for 29 cents. What do you think is a principal factor in 
deciding when this can be done? 


“One thing accomplished by this past season is definite proof that a terrific 
amount of citrus products can be sold at prices the consuming public wants to 
pay! And you can’t sell them any appreciable volume at prices any higher! 
Millions of cans of canned orange and grapefruit juices have been sold this 
summer. Many of them brought less than it would cost to pack a can of water! 
If this is the price level necessary to market all the citrus Florida can produce, 
how long could canners and concentrators continue to put orange and grape- 
fruit juices in those cans? 


“Neither canners nor growers can continue to operate a business in which 
there is no profit. Neither can solve this kind of problem alone! Canners and 
concentrators have done their bit by taking a terrific slugging in an effort 
to clear out their stocks before a new season begins. Is there anybody in the 
citrus business who thinks they can continue to buy more than 60 percent of 
Florida’s orange and grapefruit production under these circumstances? 

“It won’t be canners or growers who determine what will be paid for citrus 
fruit in seasons ahead. How much of it have we to sell; and how much some- 
one somewhere can afford to pay us for it will determine that! Stop and THINK 
what REALLY caused whatever happens. 

“So and so is trying to beat fruit prices down again will sound pretty silly 
this season, we think, to anybody in the citrus business who can THINK and 
takes the time to do it!” 


1951 PACK RED PITTED CHERRIES 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


24/2 24/303* 6/10 Misc. Total 
New York & Pennsylvania........ 566,919 12,106 252,174 47,272 878,471 
Michigan, Wisconsin & Ohio.... 2,148,179 3,502,435 
140,715 200 149,592 628 291,135 
2,855,813 123,545 1,644,783 47,900 4,672,041 


1950 PACK RED PITTED CHERRIES 


New York & Pennsylvania........ 389,121 8,424 166,254 25,000 588,799 
Michigan, Wisconsin & Ohio.... 2,803,422 84,742 1,427,428 4,315,592 
Western 64,365 200 118,560 


* Includes small amount of 24/300s. 
1 Includes Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Washington, Oregon and Utah. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION — While OPS has 
promised relief to canners, the delay is 
causing serious repercussions in_ the 
Canned Foods Markets. Ordinarily at 
this time of the year canned foods are 
being freely offered, so that grocers can 
stock up in anticipation of the heavier 
consumer demand that comes with the 
beginning of school, the change in the 
weather, and the diminished supply of 
fresh fruits and vegetables in the market 
place. Distributors now that they have 
revised their pack sites downward, show 
an inclination to do just this. But can- 
ners, many of them caught with below 
cost ceilings, are generally withdrawn 
particularly on such volume items as 
peas, corn, tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts. It’s putting it mildly to say that 
this is an unfortunate situation. Canners 
are being criticized for their actions in 
some quarters, particularly in view of 
the fall sales now getting under way by 
the national advertisers. Already it is 
pointed out, sales have been lost that can 
never be made again. There’s talk, also, 
of being fair to the buyer, with particu- 
lar reference to Eastern tomatoes. Since 
this item is the favorite football of the 


buyer, there seems hardly any reason to - 


expect consideration when the shoe is on 
the other foot. Back in July and early 
August these “fair weather” buyers had 
every opportunity to score a touchdown 
on this item. Canners with regular cus- 
tomers and an established trade, how- 
ever, cannot dismiss the situation so 
lightly, for they will suffer most unless 
OPS relief is forthcoming in a matter of 
hours. 


CROPS — Maybe so, but the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics report of crop 
conditions as of September 1 isn’t exactly 
the way we have heard it here. August 
growing conditions in areas important 
for the production of late summer and 
early fall processing crops, the report 
says, were generally favorable.  Esti- 
mates for four commodities—peas, cab- 
bage, corn and tomatoes—are contained 
in both the August and September re- 
ports. Sites were raised over the August 
figure on production in the September 
report on snap beans; August 268,000 
tons, September 270,000 tons; and on 
tomatoes, 3,675,700 tons August 1, 3,685- 
900 tons September 1; cabbage for kraut 
remains the same at 98,400 tons. Psti- 
mates on corn are reduced but only mild- 
ly from 1,239,100 tons to 1,223,000 tons. 
September 1 production of nine inipor- 
tant truck crops for processing is esti- 
mated at 6.2 million tons compared t9 
4.9 million tons in 1950 and nearly 5 mil- 
lion tons for the ten year average. To 
mato production prospects, says the re- 
port, showed little change from August 1 
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' except for a decline in a few scattered 


states, Illinois, Maryland and New York. 
As the processing snap bean season ap- 
proached an end, the report continues, 
growing conditions for the late crop im- 
proved. While sweet corn prospects de- 
clined slightly the crop on the basis of 
September 1 reports is 13 percent larger 
than the 1950 production, and 6 percent 
above average. A near record large crop 
of green lima beans for canning and 
freezing is indicated this year. Septem- 
ber 1 indications point to a production of 
88,480 tons for 1951, only 4 percent below 
the record high 1949 production of 91,800 
tons. The canning beet crop fails to equal 
last year’s crop but is above average. 

It’s not very often that these folks 
miss the boat. Their reports and esti- 
mates are usually exceptionally accurate. 
Much has happened, of course, in the less 
than 3 short weeks since September 1. 
Then too, it may be that canners have 
been getting the tonnage of corn and to- 
matoes but they very definitely are not 
getting the cut out due to quality deteri- 
oration. But here are the B.A.E. figures 
as of September 1: 


INDICATED PRODUCTION 


10 year 
average Indicated 
1940-49 1950 1951 
Tons 
Beans, Green Lima 
45,470 80,500 88,480 
Beans, Snap... 201,200 254,500 270,000 
129,100 174,500 162,500 
Cabbage, for kraut 
81,500 122,800 106,200 
Corn, Sweet 
1,149,700 974,200 1,223,000 
Peas, Green 
402,470 433,830 523,930 
13,400 45,000 15,300 
Spinach (Winter and 
62,000 60,960 87,930 
2,883,400 2,747,400 3,685,900 
4,968,240 4,893,690 6,163,240 


CITRUS—The Florida Canners Asso- 
ciation has been busy adding up citrus 
packs for the 1950-51 season. The result 
ls a comprehensive report showing the 
various products by can size, with the 
juices further broken down into sweet- 
ened and unsweetened. In orange juice 
the sweetened pack of 12,113,016 actual 
cases is practically double the unsweet- 
ened pack of 6,594,307 cases. The sweet- 
ened grapefruit pack amounted to 6,374,- 
384 cases and 5,244,491 cases unsweet- 
ene’. There were 4,821,918 cases of 
swectened blended juices and 2,846,380 
of the unsweetened pack. 

The 46 ounce was by far the most pop- 
ular can size. Of the three major juices 
4 toial of 24,064,382 cases were packed in 
this size, compared to 9,911,140 cases of 
”’s and 3,733,383 cases of 48/6 ounce 
‘ans. Total actual cases of these three 
Majur juices, 37,994,496; Total basis 2’s 
41,474,156; Total all citrus basis 2’s 
48,2:2,407 cases; total shipments all cit- 
tus to September 8, 42,394,559 cases; 
total citrus supplies on hand September 
8, 7,745,931 cases. In addition to this 
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950,455 cases of processed orange con- 
centrate, 103,476 of processed grapefruit 
concentrate, and 1,060 cases of processed 
blended concentrate were packed. In 
frozen concentrate, 30,757,656 gallons 
of orange concentrate in the form of 
13,701,370 actual cases, mostly 6 ounce 
were produced; 187,903 gallons of grape- 
fruit concentrate, totaling 83,452 actual 
cases, almost all 6 ounce; 245,106 gallons 
of blended concentrate, totaling 159,208 
cases. 

The recapitulation necessitated certain 
adjustments in the running pack and 
movement figures issued monthly by the 
Association. 


NEW YORK PLANT SOLD 


The David Harum Canning Company 
plant at Homer, New York, was sold at 
public auction on August 31. The plant 
was sold as two separate units, the main 
building being bought by a local corset 
manufacturer, and the warehouse, which 
was but a few years old, by a local lum- 
ber dealer. This is the third New York 
State plant within a year that has been 
sold for purposes other than canning. 
The GLF plant at Macedon, and the 
Loop & Smith plant at Modeltown, were 
the other two plants sold. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Write for full information 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 
stored in your own ware- 


house or in of our 5 metro- 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Limited Canner Offerings — Caution The 
Watchword—Eastern Tomato Canners Gen- 
erally Withdrawn—Few Offerings Of Corn 
From Either East Or Midwest—Pea Canners 
Too, Out Of Market—Salmon Offered—Jap 
Tuna Disturbing Domestic Situation—Citrus 
Steady—California Fruit Business Light. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Sept. 21, 1951 


THE SITUATION — Limited canner 
offerings in many lines, plus the uncer- 
tainty as to what OPS will finally do in 
the matter of adjustments in ceiling 
regulations for canned foods, are tending 
to slow down trading in the market here. 
There is good demand for such items as 
Maine sardines, eastern tomatoes, and 
fancy peas, but offerings are on the short 
side. Current reports are that OPS will 
speed up its program of clarifying and 
adjusting canned fruit and vegetable 
ceilings, and once this action has been 
taken the logjam will probably be cleared. 
Meanwhile, canners’ warehouses are re- 
ported loaded, with packers more inter- 
ested in shipping instructions covering 
goods already sold than they are in addi- 
tional bookings. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributor book- 
ings from the new packs are generally 
sufficient for prompt and nearby require- 
ments, and notwithstanding a general 
indication that pending OPS ceiling 
moves will mean higher prices, the trade 
shows no disposition to anticipate re- 
quirements far in excess of thirty to 
sixty days. The economic outlook is still 
clouded in the minds of many operators, 
who are trying unsuccessfully to recon- 
cile the continued Washington propa- 
ganda about pending inflationary price 
pressures with the extremely competitive 
state of the present market for most 
foods. Until this uncertainty is dispelled, 
caution will continue to be the watch- 
word, insofar as buyers are concerned. 


TOMATOES—With the pack in the 
Tri-States reaching its end, the amount 
of business continues limited. Canners 
generally are not inclined to let go of 
303s below $1.40 and 2s at $1.50-$1.55 for 
standard 2s, and the trade is waiting in 
vain for offerings from those packers 
who reportedly have lower ceilings. Can- 
ners, in the meantime, are withdrawn to 
a large extent insofar as additional book- 
ings are concerned. New York State 
canners are generally withdrawn from 
the market, awaiting ceiling adjustments 
on their new pack. Raw stock prices ran 
up to figures considerably over those 
looked for. Reports from California in- 
dicate that, with canners now getting 
into full-scale operations, there is a pros- 
pect of a record pack this year. Canners 
on the Coast are reported offering book- 
ings on standard quality as low as $1.55 
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on 2s, $1.90 on 2%s and $7.00 on 10s, 
with fancy solid pack at $2.10, $2.55, and 
$9.75, respectively. These are “inside” 
prices, with many canners quoting over 
these levels. 


CORN—Eastern canners are awaiting 
action by OPS permitting them to adjust 
their ceilings in line with higher produc- 
tion costs, and few offerings for prompt 
shipment are reported. Current market 
ideas are around $1.45 for extra stand- 
ard crushed golden 303s and $1.55 for 2s, 
with fancy at $1.60 and $1.65, respective- 
ly. In the Midwest, most canners remain 
withdrawn from the market, although 
occasional offerings are reported at 
$1.45-$1.50 for standard 3038s crushed 
golden and $1.55-$1.60 for fancy 3038s, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS—Buyers are interested in mak- 
ing further purchases from the new pea 
pack, but here again many canners are 
out of the market until the existing ceil- 


ing schedules are amended. Canners in . 


the South were reported quoting stand- 
ard pod run Alaska 308s at $1.10 during 
the week, with extra standards at $1.30, 
f.o.b. canneries. In the Midwest, it is 
the same old story,—canners withdrawn 
until their plea to OPS upward ceiling 
adjustments is acted upon. Latest re- 
port is that the anti-inflation agency is 
speeding action on a price ceiling amend- 
ment to cover peas. 


Sardines—Progress of the new Maine 
sardine pack in Maine continued unfa- 
vorable during the week. Limited quan- 
tities of keyless quarters were reported 
on offer at $9.00 per case. In many in- 
stances, however, canners are putting up 
“fancy” sardines and are awaiting OPS 
approval on petitions for ceilings of $10 
to $11 per case on this line. 


SALMON—Sellers on the Coast are 
generally quoting new pack fancy Alaska 
red talls at $31 per case, with occasional 
offerings at $30.00 to $30.50, f.o.b. 
Seattle basis. General trading market on 
pinks for coast shipment is $20.50 for 1s, 
with halves commanding $11.75 on most 
brands. Chums are held at $15.75 to $16 
for 1s, with halves at $9, while on Puget 
Sound sockeyes fancy halves generally 
command $18.50 per case. Buyers are 
operating conservatively, due to the high 
prices for salmon in relation to tuna. 


TUNA — West Coast fishermen are 
staging an active campaign in an effort 
to secure tariff protection against im- 
ports of frozen Jap tuna for processing 
at West Coast plants. Marketwise, there 
were no important developments during 
the week. California canners have cur- 
tailed their operations in an effort to 
avoid adding substantially to present 
holdings. Trade buyers are covering only 
for immediate requirements. 


CITRUS — Steady markets prevailed 
for canned citrus juices this week and 
traders in some instances are inclined to 
look for further price recovery in the 
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Florida market. Meanwhile, movement 
at retail continues good and buyers are 
in the market right along for replace- 
ments. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — New busi- 
ness in fruits continues light. Buyers in 
many cases have substantial blocks under 
commitment, but have not yet ordered 
out shipments, having covered their im- 
mediate needs by goods moved just prior 
to the recent advance in freight rates. 
Coast advices indicate that this season’s 
pack of cling peaches may set an all-time 
high of some twenty million cases. Choice 
2%s halves are quoted at $2.80, with 
standards at $2.60, with the usual dif- 
ferentials on sliced. The new pack of 
Elbertas reportedly is running heavily on 
top grades, and some shading has been 
done on fancy 1s and 2%s. Movement in 
fruit cocktail has slowed down consider- 
ably, with canners showing more disposi- 
tion to sell. Fancy 2%s are reported 
offering as low as $3.70, with choice at 
$3.60, all coast basis. Demand for pears 
has also quieted, with goods available at 
$4.25 for fancy 2s and $3.80 for choice, 
with some standards at $3.50. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Growing Confidence In Situation—Another 
Short Pumpkin Pack In Sight—Long And 
Warm Indian Summer Only Hope Of Corn 
Buyers—Tomatoes Firm As Canning Tapers 
Off—Peas Firm Despite Heavy Pack—Carrot 
Pack Underway—Applesauce Outlook Cloudy 
—Citrus Firm—Northwest Fruits Routine— 
Little Confidence In Salmon. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 20, 1951 


THE SITUATION — Spot business 
continued along this week at a pretty 
good clip as the trade have lost some of 
the pessimism so evident when the new 
packs were just starting a short time 
ago. Buyers were convinced earlier that 
opening prices on almost everything 
would be the high point of the season fol- 
lowed by declining prices the sharpness 
of which would depend on the size of the 
various packs. All such thinking is now 
a thing of the past as Old Mother Nature 
has taken a hand, as she so often does, 
and changed the outlook completely on 
several major packs. Tomatoes, beans 
and corn are showing considerable 
strength due to weather conditions which 
have cut heavily into anticipated pro- 
duction. Citrus, after being kicked 
around severely, is on the way up and the 
trade are beginning to wonder what hap- 
pened to the large predicted carryover. 
Cling peaches, another expected <oft 
spot, sold exceptionally well right from 
the start with the market now firm and 
unsold stocks in good position. 

As a result of all this much more con- 
fidence is evident and although the trade 
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are still very reluctant to depart from 
their determined policy of conservative 
buying the tight restrictions imposed 
earlier are somewhat easier. Buying is 
still mostly on a short term basis gen- 
erally although the situation points to a 
gradual expanding of forward buying in 
the future. 


PUMPKIN—Midwestern canners are 
getting equipment ready for another 
pack of pumpkin which will get under 
way in most sections in about a week to 
ten days. The market is completely bare 
and there will be an excellent demand for 
quick shipment once the finished product 
is ready. However, everything in this 
section of the country points to another 
short crop, in some cases worse than 
last year. Weather conditions plus the 
inroads of the mechanical corn picker 
have taken their toll and from where the 
writer sits it looks like a scramble once 
prices are named. 


CORN—Continued cool weather is not 
helping an already poor situation and 
there is little question now about a very 
short pack of corn. An early frost would 
leave the trade away out on a very thin 
limb. Fancy corn in No. 10 tins came 
in for the most interest this week and 
prices on whole kernel jumped up to 
$9.50 to $9.75 although most canners are 
withdrawn with every indication of pro- 


rating orders already on the books. No. 
10 cream style is almost impossible to 
find at the moment. Standard corn in 
any size is just not offered and the bulk 
of what corn is being canned is going 
into fancy whole kernel. Everybody con- 
cerned is hoping for a long and warm 
Indian summer. 


TOMATOES—The peak of the tomato 
pack has now been passed and some can- 
ners will bring operations to a halt by 
the end of this week. In any event total 
operations in the middlewest will taper 
off from now on and final figures will run 
considerably under pre-pack estimates. 
The market is strong with prices advanc- 
ing in many cases while sales for short 
term periods holding very well. Stand- 
ard 2s are firm at $1.60 to $1.65 with 
2%s at a bottom of $2.15 to $2.20 and 
hard to find. Standard tens are listed 
at $7.75 to $8.00 with extra standards at 


_ $8.50. Fancy juice is held at $1.20 for 


2s and $2.45 to $2.50 for 46 oz. It ap- 
pears further advances are in the offing. 


PEAS—Despite a heavy pack of peas 
the market is holding firm and in many 
cases the trade are finding certain sizes 
and grades hard to find particularly in 
No. 10 tins where government require- 
ment cut heavily into supplies for civilian 
buyers. Standard 4 and 5 sieve peas in 
303 tins are firmly held at a bottom of 


$1.15 and it seems apparent now the time 
is not too far away when this grade will 
just not be available. Sales are holding 
up very well. 


CARROTS — One or two Wisconsin 
canners have already started operations 
on new pack carrots and the rest will 
begin during the next week or two. 
Prices are expected to open at a bottom 
of 90 cents for fancy diced in 303 tins, 
$1.05 for 2s and $5.25 for tens. 


APPLESAUCE — Eastern canners are 
just about ready to start operations on 
the 1951 pack of applesauce although 
there are some uncertainties to be settled 
before anyone can begin with confidence. 
A good part of last year’s pack was 
moved only at prices which showed little 
or no profit. To avoid a repetition of 
last year and merchandise a good sized 
pack at profitable levels will mean some 
sharp trading with growers who are not 
inclined to cut prices on anything. 


CITRUS — While the heavy sales so 
evident recently have declined somewhat 
the demand continues good and buyers 
report difficulty finding the assortments 
needed even though canners are doing 
considerable trading among themselves. 
A carryover of six to eight million cases 
was expected although the average buyer 
would like to know why, in the face of 


STOP! 


Wasting Valuable 
Product 


An entire tankful of finished product can 
go down the sewer because of old-time 
tank outlets . . . outlet plugs are some- 
times removed carelessly or when two or 
more tanks are in operation, back pres- 
sure may lift the plug in another tank and 
permit raw stock to enter line of finished 
product. 


Prevent such losses! Install Langsen- 
komp's 3-way valve—supplies positive 
one-point control and saves time as well, 


Position No. I—All 


positions closed. No. 2 
Position No. 2— 

Straight through. 8 &) é3 
®osition No. 3—To 

waste line. 


Write today to: 


235 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


Growers save... 
you profit with 


SPERGON 


Growers of beans, corn, peas and 
lima beans can save seed when 
they use this well-known seed 
protectant. Seed loss from rot 
and decay, breakage in planting 
is definitely reduced due to 
Spergon’s high effectiveness and 
lubricating properties. And Sper- 
gon-DDT gives additional saving 
by combatting storage insects. 

You profit because Spergon 
can deliver greater yields, health- 
ier plants—hence more and high- 
er-grade vegetables for canning. 


Next time—demand 
Spergon—treated seed. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


Manufacturers of 
ARAMITE, SPERGON, PHYGON, SYNKLOR, TUFOR-40 
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such a carryover, there is so much diffi- 
culty in locating supplies. The market 
is up to a bottom of $1.00 on 2s natural 
orange and $2.25 for 46 oz., while grape- 
fruit juice is up to 90 cents and $1.90 
with further advances expected before 
the new pack is available. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Most North- 
west canners of prune plums have with- 
drawn after selling quite heavily against 
an expected large pack. Sales were ex- 
cellent here and canners are now busy 
getting shipments on the way with the 
first cars expected this week. Cocktail 
remains unchanged with sales still only 
routine. Prices on new pack fancy fruits 
for salad reached this market from one 
California source on the basis of $2.90 
for 1s, $4.60 for 2%s and $16.45 for tens. 
Prices are guaranteed against OPS for- 
mula when issued. The same canner 
offers new pack choice diced pears in No. 
10 tins at $9.25 with cling peaches on the 
same level. With the exception of ber- 
ries and cherries supplies are expected 
to be ample although cling peaches are 
already heavily sold. 


SALMON—Despite a ceiling of $32.00 
on fancy tall red salmon most factors are 
offering goods on the basis of $31.00 with 
rumors of sales as low as $30.00. At 
these prices the trade are buying in the 
smallest possible quantities with no con- 
fidence in the market. Pink are offered at 
$21.00 and chums at $17.50 with just 
about as much interest apparent as 
shown in reds. The trade feel salmon is 
definitely a luxury. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crop Conditions — Substantial Volume Of 
Sales And Shipments Continues—Tentative 
Prices On Northwest Pears—Quality Of Figs 
Poor—Practically No Early Pack Tomatoes In 
Canners Warehouses—Sardine Pack Light 
To Date — More Salmon Than Year Ago. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 20, 1951 


CROPS—The California Crop Report- 
ing Service has brought out a report 
covering crop conditions in fruits and 
nuts to the first of September. The 
apple crop in this State was reported to 
have developed about as expected with 
an output of 8,280,000 bushels indicated. 
There were important amounts utilized 
this season for canning and drying. The 
harvesting period for apricots was a 
longer one than usual and a total produc- 
tion of 164,000 tons was indicated, or 
the smallest in years. The 1950 produc- 
tion amounted to 213,000 tons. Canners 
and freezers handled a larger percentage 
of the crop than ever before. The fig 


crop has proved to be an excellent one 
with grower reports indicating 90 per- 
cent of a full crop for the State. Last 
year at this time the percentage was 
placed at 77 and in 1949, 81 percent 
full crop. Estimates of grape produc- 
tion are down slightly from a month 
earlier at 2,991,000 tons. Olives promise 
a good crop and indications are that har- 
vesting will commence early. On Sep- 
tember 1, reports indicated 71 percent 
full crop, against 50 percent in 1950, 44 
percent in 1949, 65 percent in 1948 and 
49 percent in 1947. The dried prune crop 
is expected to reach 181,000 tons, or the 
largest production since 1947. The cling 
peach crop, now largely harvested, is ex- 
pected to reach 563,000 tons, or slightly 
more than earlier estimates. Freestones 
are estimated at 259,000 tons. The pear 
crop is running a little below the output 
of the two past seasons, but still above 
the 10-year average. Estimates place 
the Bartlett crop at 285,000 tons and 
those of the other varieties at 43,000 
tons. California produces no cranberries, 
but the crops in Oregon and Washington 
promise to be larger than last year. 


THE SITUATION—Sales of Califor- 
nia canned fruits continue in substantial 
volume and shipping instructions are in 
keeping with these. Purchases are being 
made to meet specific requirements, it 
seems, with little speculative buying 
being done. Apricots have sold freely 
and unsold stocks are low for this time of 
the year. There have been formal open- 
ing prices on this fruit brought out of 
late, replacing tentative lists, and there 
is considerable complaint that the revised 
ceiling prices are too low and do not per- 
mit canners to reflect their full costs. 
Some canners are sold up on their fea- 
tured brands and have only secondary 
brands to offer in apricots. Cherries are 
in an even closer sold-up condition. Yel- 
low cling peaches are proving a heavy 
pack, but sales are generally quite satis- 
factory. The heavy allowance made for 
a limited time on this item by one large 
canner for early delivery failed to slow 
down the market in the least at regular 
lists. Pack of plums have not lived up 
to early expectations, and this is true 
of some other items in the fruit list. 


PEARS — Tentative prices on both 
California and Northwest pack pears 
have been named by the California Pack- 
ing Corporation, with both lists identical 
for Del Monte and featured brands. They 
are: No. 2% halves, including Melba 
halves, $4.30; No. 303 halves, $2.75; No. 
303 sliced, $2.6214; No. 303 glass, sliced, 
$2.75, and buffet, sliced, $1.55. 


FIGS—While figs are a good crop in 
California, the canned pack in the qual- 
ity class will be comparatively light. 
Weather conditions have not been satis- 
factory for this fruit and culls have 
made up 30 percent, and more, of many 
deliveries. Some of these have been di- 
verted to dryers, but much more have 
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been dumped. Opening prices on this 
fruit have been postponed from time to 
time by leading canners. 


NECTARS—Fruit nectars are coming 
in for increased attention, but much of 
this is doubtless due to the efforts being 
put forth to effect sales. Apricot nectar 
offered under advertised brands moved at 
97% cents and $1.00, with 46 oz. at $3.25, 
There is also some Elberta peach nectar 
offered at 97% cents., 


TOMATOES—Tomato canning slowed 
down for a time, after a brisk start, but 
with warmer weather deliveries by grow- 
ers should be showing an improvement, 
Comments are general to the effect that 
while there has been quite a pack made 
to date, almost none has gone into canner 
warehouses. Wholesaler and _ retailer 
stocks throughout the country are light 
and early deliveries have been insisted 
upon. Some formal opening prices have 
been brought out during the week on to- 
matoes at $2.15 and $2.20 for No. 2\%s, 
and $7.60 and $7.70 for No. 10s, depend- 
ing on the brand. Tentative prices have 
been made on branded lines of tomato 
puree at $2.57% and $2.62% for 1.06 No. 
2%s; $8.80 and $8.90 for 1.06 No. 10s; 
$9.80 for 1.07, and $7.75 for 1.05. Tomato 
paste is selling at $8.00 per case of 96 
cans in 6 oz. and $4.10 for the 48-can 
case, with 6/10s priced at $14.00. 


SARDINES — The California sardine 
pack is proving a very light one, so far, 
with but 8,034 tons of fish delivered at 
San Francisco and Monterey, against 23, 
421 tons a year ago. There are many in- 
quiries for the canned product but can- 
ners are not anxious to book business 
until they are in a position to make 
deliveries. The picture will doubtless 
change quickly when the canning season 
gets under way in southern California 
in October. 


SALMON—More salmon is being can- 
ned in Alaska than last year, the pack 
to September Ist being 3,327,282 cases, 
against 2,943,191 cases a year earlier. 
The pack of Alaska reds to this date. 
however, has been but 802,838 cases, 
compared with 1,129,826 on September 2, 
1950. Buying has been rather on the 
slow side. 


VAN CAMP PROFITS DOWN 


The Van Camp Sea Food Co., Ine. re 
ports net profit for the fiscal year ended 
May 31 of $1,162,000, equal to $2.65 a 
share, compared with $1,434,000, or 
$3.25 a share for the previous year. Net 
sales, however, showed a gain of $11, 
686,000, amounting to $44,594,000. Presi- 
dent Gilbert C. Van Camp advised stock- 
holders at the annual meeting that the 
competitive factors responsible for the 
reduction in net profits are continuing, 
but that some relief seems in sight. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 

Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lege. ........... 4.60 
Medium 4.45-4.55 
Small 4.25 

Blended Spea;s 4.30-4.70 

Cut Spears, No. 10 «6.0 16.60-16.70 

BEANS, STRINGLESsS, GREEN 

MARYLAND 

No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No, 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 

Fey., Cut, Ungraded, No. 2........ 1.55 

No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 a 1.15-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.75 

WISCONSIN 

Fey., Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 308......2.50 
No. 2 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 

2.10-2.15 
No. 2 2.65 
No. 10 12.75 

No. 3038 1.55 
No. 10 9.75 

yxy 1.35 
No. 10 8.75 

No. 10 6.25 

NortHWEst (Blue Lakes) 

2 sv. 2.60 
3 sv. 2.55 

4 sv. 2.00 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 308........ 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 

1.50 
No. 10 7.50 

OzaRKS 

Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308.......... 1.00-1.10 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.00 

Ex. Std., No. 808 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

TEXAS 

BEANS, LIMA 


Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 


Tiny 2.45-2.60 
Small 2.00-2.25 
Medium 1.75-2.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.30 
Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., 
No. 300 1.12% 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10, Green : 9.50 
BEETS 
Wis.. Sliced, Fey., 8 02. -70 
No. 303 1.07% 
No. 2 1.20 
Nc 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
No. 2, Diced 1.05 
No. 2, Whole, 10/0 1.30 
20/1 1.75 
80 2.00 
60/5 2.60 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 1.25 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwe "at, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ -75 
No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 5.25 
Northwest, No. 2, diced........ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2, Sliced 1.45 


CORN 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 303’s..1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.65 
1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 7.40-7.50 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No. 303..1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.75 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.00-1.021%4 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.77% 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ......1.00-1.02% 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.72% 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
No. 10 8.25 
Std., No, 303 1.35 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.......... 2.50-2.70 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 2 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 8038.........c0000 1.75 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.52% 
No. 10 8.00 
4 BOR 85- .90 
No. 1 97% 
No. 308 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 
1.421-1.45 
No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
MIDWEST ALASKSA 
22.40 
No. 2 2.65 
2 sv., No. 303 2.25 
No. 2 2.50 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ......... sihalisaiisaai 1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
4 sv., No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Texas 
Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300............1.124% 
No. 10 6.75 
POTATOES, Swser 
Md. Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq. ....2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 2.20 2.30 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 6.50 
No. Po Vac. 1.90 
SAUERKRAUT 


Midwest, Fey., No. 308... .8744- .90 
NO. 2 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 

4.20-4.40 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SPINACH (New Pack) 


No. 1 -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.05 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 

No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 

Texas, Fey., No. 1.12% 
No. 10 5.00 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303....Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
No. 2% . Withdrawn 
No. 10 ...... .Withdrawn 

No. 2 

New York, Fey., No. 2...........c0000 2.50 

Ex. Std., No. 2 1.90 

Indiana 


No. 2% 2.45-2.55 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 2.15-2.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 


Ozarks, Std., No. 2 
Texas, Std., 8 oz. 
No. 1 


No. 2 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 2........ 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 2.55~2.65 
9.25 
2.35 
8.50 
1.55-1.65 
1.95-2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Fey., No. 10 11.50-12.00 
Calif.. 14 oz. glass 1.87 
Ind. Fey., 14 02z., gi. ............1.85-1.90 
No. 10 12.25 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.045.......cccccscsee 1.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. Li..ccccccccccoes 1.00 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Calif. Fey., No. 214, 1.045............2.20 
1.06 2.40-2.50 
1.07 2.65-2.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 6.90 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Md., Va., Pa., Fey., 8 OZ. -75 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
No. 10 Apples 8.50 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2% 3.50 
Choice, No. 3.15-3.25 
No. 10 11.00 
2.65-2.85 
Std., No. 10 9.75 
10.00-11.75 
CHERRIES 
Water, Nei. 2.10-2.15 
10.50-10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%.......... 4.65 
Choice 4.50 
N.W.R.A., Fey., No. 2%.. 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2.35 
No. 24 3.70-3.75 
No. 10 13.40 
Choice, No. 1 2.25 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 12.90-13.10 


PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
8 oz. 1.15 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 
No. 10. .-10.25-10.50 
Choice, No. "2% 2.80-2.85 
8 oz. 1.10 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.65-9.75 
No. 1 1.60-1.6214 
8.80-9.00 
No. 10, S.P. Pie 9.15 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 2.80 
No. 2% 4.50 
No. 10 
No. 2% 3.80-3.90 
No. 10 13.00-13.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........000+ 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
Broken Slices, No. 10 10.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Va., Fey., 82 02. Bot. 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 1.95-2.00 
Calif., No. 2 —— 
46 oz. 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.80-1.90 
Calif., No. 2 —— 
46 oz. —- 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.25-2.30 
46 oz. pe 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 .......... 1.17% 
46 oz. 2.90 
No. 10 6.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.45-2.60 
46 oz. .... 2.45-2.60 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.00 
Calif, Fey.g Ne 1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 434 oz. 3.50-3.75 
SALMON—PER CasE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......... 31.00-32.00 
18.00-19.00 
11.75-12.25 
9.00-9.50 
SARDINES—PEr CasE 
- Maine, 44 Oil 9.00 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
7.00 
No. 1, Nat. 5.00 
TUNA—PErR Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......13.00-13.50 
Chunks & Flakes 11.25 
Grated —- 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......12.00-12.50 
Std. 11.50 
Chunks & 10.75 


Grated 9.25 
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RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Model C 12-pocket Juice Filler in 
good condition, set for No. 2 size cans, $495.00 F.O.B. plant. 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


FOR SALE —Kolman Rotary Drum Dryer, demonstrator; 
portable, mounted on rubber tired trailer having vacuum brakes. 
Complete unit powered by 30 HP air cooled Motor; Dual Oil 
Burners, capacity approximately 60 G.P.H.; Feeder and Bag- 
ging Cyclone. Suitable for processing citrus and canning house 
waste. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. 


FOR SALE—2 Lightning Mixers; Cup & Boot Conveyors; 3 
Blanchers; 18 Hopper Trucks; 1 Olney Washer; 1 Shaker 
Washer; 2 Olney Quality Separators; 5 Dewatering Reels; 1 
Ten Pocket Pea Filler; 8 CRCO Pea Viners; 10 CRCO Model 
“B” Snippers; 1 CRCO Double Grader; 2 FMC Pregraders; 
2 Juice Fillers; 3-% ton Electric Canner Hoists; 1 Burt 
Labeler; 3 Boxers; 6 Retort Controls; 6 Taylor Fulscope Temp. 
Indicators; 3 Retorts; Track, Trolleys, Hooks, Switches for 
Crate Conveying. Adv. 5187, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Lee 250 gal. Stainless Stee] Steam Jacketed 
Kettles with double motion agitator, 125# jacket pressure; 60 
Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam Jacketed Kettles, 10, 
40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200 gal. sizes; 40 Sainless Steel Storage and 
Mixing Tanks from 6 gal. to 3500 gal. sizes; Ayars 8 pocket Pea 
& Bean Fillers; Burt Wrap Around Labelers; 42” x 72” Open 
and Closed Process Kettles with baskets. Perry Equipment 
Corp., 1420 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Filler Fig. 2545, #60 FMC, 6 valves, motor 
driven, new. Adv. 5190, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S Clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 18004 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6 - 40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 29 - 200 gal. unused Aluminum 
Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send your inquiries to: 
Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—135,000 gallons one-piece Glass Lined Tanks 
We offer subject to prior sale, 15-9000 gallon Glass Enaméd 
Lined Tanks, welded construction with dished heads, for 30-6) 
p.s.i., measuring 10’ diameter by 17’ high, complete with adjust. 
able stands, manholes, and all fittings, exactly as last used, con. 
dition of the linings is practically perfect in every case; tanks 
available for immediate delivery and inspection is invited. Ady, 
5188, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj, 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5 - 40x72’ 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 50) 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Kyler Boxer for #2 cans, motor driven, Al con- 
dition. Adv. 5189, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Skilled Mechanic who can build and rebuild can- 
ning machinery, including labeling machines. Permanent posi- 
tion. Give full history and salary required in first letter. We 
do not care how old you are if you can do the job. Adv. 5191, 
The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As Production and/or General Man- 
ager of canning plant. 25 years experience canning tomatoes, 
green beans, limas, spinach, potatoes and berries. Top refer- 
ences. Services available at once. If interested contact: Ady. 
5185, The Canning Trade. 


INTERESTED in representing reliable packer looking for 
distribution. Have warehouse facilities, railroad siding, good 
roads for trucks, equipped to label canned foods. Close prox- 
imity to large Eastern city. Adv. 5193, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 
mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—Surplus and damaged canned foods. Ken Evans, 
2935 Russell, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE—New #10 Cans and Covers, mfg. by Continental. 
original containers. One carload of 20,000 for quick disposal 
with cartons at market price. Hampton Paint Mfg. Co., Hamp- 
ton. Va. 


FOR SALE—Genuine Pimientos All Red Perfection Variety, 
unpeeled, diced % inch, #10 tins. Also have new crop Califor- 
nia All Red Pepper Hulls ready for shipment in barrels, and 
Fancy Tomato Puree 1.045-1.06 in #10 tins or 5 gal. cans. All 
f.o.b. nearby. Prices on request. Tenser & Phipps, 316 - 4th 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CANNING FACTORY equipped to pack Dried Products— 
Kidney Beans, Lima Beans, ete.—will pack for anyone in need 
of additional facilities for the next few months. Located neal 
large Eastern Seaboard City. Adv. 5192, The Canning Trade. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


ROUND ABOUT 


“[ say, old chap, didn’t I borrow $5 from you last 
week?” 

“No, you didn’t.” 

“How careless of me. Could you let me have it 
now ?” 


“What’s the idea of that cross-eyed man for a store 
detective?” 
“Well, look at him. Can you tell who he is watching?” 


“Mother, are we going to Heaven some day?” 
“T hope so.” 

“Tl wish papa could go, too.” 

“Don’t you think he will go” 

“Oh, no—he couldn’t get away from the office!” 


Pretty Young Shopper: “Are you sure that these 
window curtains won’t shrink? I want them for my 
bedroom.” 

Fresh Salesman: “You shouldn’t worry, dearie, with 
your figure.” 


HUSHED 


Granny: “You are not the real you when you use 
paint and powder and lipstick, Dottie!” 

Dottie (modern miss): “And what were you when 
you wore bustles, Granny?” 


LOOKING INTO THE MATTER 


Erratic Maiden Lady: I say, sales person! Is this 
the mirror department? 

Clerk: Yes, ma’am. 

E. M. L.: Well, I’d like to see something odd in a 
mirror. 

Clerk: Yes, ma’am. Just take a look at this one, 
ma’am. 


Lady Shopper: I want some grapes for my sick hus- 
ban’. Do you know if any poison has been sprayed 
on these you have? 

Grocer: No ma’am, you’ll have to get that at the 
drug zists. 


“I'm a self-made man.” 


“You’re lucky. I’m the revised work of a wife and 
three daughters.” 
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CORN CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 
WESTMINSTER MD 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE.MD. 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 
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A Necessity for Better Packs 
of Peas or Lima Beans 


at Greater Profits 


They thresh the peas more thorough- 
ly out of the vines and reduce break- 
age during the hulling process. They 
improve the quality of the pack because 
the peas saved are the most tender 
ones that are in the pods, and because 
they very efficiently thresh young and 
tender peas. 

The reasons for these large and im- 
portant savings are due to many ex- 
clusive features. 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


MACHINE COMPANY 


. KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 

Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 

Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 

Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 


CANS 


American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, II]. 


INSURANCE 


Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


LABELS 


Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Muirson Label Co., Meriden, Conn. - Peoria, Il].-San Jose, Cal. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 


SEASONINGS 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, I]. 
SEED 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUGAR 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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FLEXIBLE— 
even on drums of small radius 


SANITARY— 
stainless steel, easy to clean 


ECONOMICAL— 
rugged and durable for longer life 


\ FMC Flat-Top Steelbelt, featuring the exclu- 

FMC fast locking design, is built for 

3 Standard ttitiMmMme-- ies extreme durability and flexibility in convey- 

T "a — ing line operations. Constructed from No. 302 

ypes s (18-8) Stainless Steel, this versatile belting 

SHOWN IN ACTUAL SIZE ' 3 withstands surface abrasions, resists mois- 

% ture, corrosion and fruit acids. Its simplified 

linkage and locking system provides for easy 

replacement of individual links, splicing, 

lengthening or widening to desired dimen- 

Perforations sions. Here is the ideal belt for sanitary con- 

 veying of food products through washing, 

drying, soaking, spraying, cooling, sterilizing, 

and other processes. Available in multiples of 
even inches in width up to any length. 


Perforations 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
of this superior all-pur- 
pose steelbelt. See for 


a : i how rugged it is, how 

Solid Top 7 clean. 


Write for full information, or call 
your nearest FMC representative. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: 
EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS WESTERN: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 


"First in 
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. . . to be fully protected against loss by 


fire. Replacement costs of buildings and 


equipment are at highest levels. | Check 


today’s values against present insurance. 


SELECT THE BEST PROTECTION 


Canners Exchange has a background of 


43 year’s experience specializing in insur- 


ance for food processors exclusively. _ This 


has developed improved coverages, more 


helpful service and greater security at a 


consistently lower cost. 


* 


CANNERS EXCHANGE 


* 


LANSING B. WARNER, INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 


— 
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